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THE CHASE SCHOOL OF ART 
AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 



BY EUNICE T. GRAY 



ON the coast of California, about 
one hundred and fifty miles south 
of San Francisco, there are two points 
of land, rock strewn and forest clad, 
which stretch into the blue Pacific like 
arms, and enfold a shell-shaped bay, 
along whose silver beach lies a unique 
little summer colony called Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 

On these two points grow cypress 
trees, low-lying, grotesquely bent and 
festooned with grey moss and russet 
lichen. Nowhere in all the great forests, 
in this wide State, are there trees just 
like them. How they came there, how 
long they have been there, is a mystery, 
but many stories are told of their origin 
and they are known to be very old. 

Some believe that the seed was car- 
ried from another continent by a band 
of Buddhist priests who landed on this 
coast on a missionary journey many cen- 
turies ago. They stand now, mysterious, 
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inscrutable, the unvarying object of in- 
terest to the countless visitors who drive 
along the winding road through some 
of the most beautiful scenery in America. 

In the little village on Carmel Bay, 
there is a growth in art and culture 
which, when one considers its remote- 
ness, four miles from a railroad and on 
the edge of some of the wildest sections 
of the West, seems as mysterious in its 
origin as the cypress trees. Perhaps 
the priests of an old civilization sowed 
the first seed and cast a spell upon the 
place which has held each passer-by till 
they have knelt in worship at the shrine. 
The votaries have grown each season 
and the tree of art has put forth new 
branches each year, and this season it 
blossomed into a school of art, to which 
students from East and West came to 
study under the famous master, William 
M. Chase. 

But the coming of so famous an artist 
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and teacher was not accomplished with- 
out much planning and preparation. In 
1905, the little group of artists and art 
lovers, who had been drawn to Carmel- 
by-the-Sea by its wonderful beauty, stim- 
ulating atmosphere and seclusion, or- 
ganized a society of arts and crafts to 
cooperate with artists, writers, crafts- 
men and musicians as active members to 
promote creative work and appreciation 
in the community. All interested in the 
aims of the club were eligible to asso- 
ciate membership and Miss Elise J. Allen 



house to cost $2,000 were considered, and 
it was decided to raise the funds by sell- 
ing stock in The Arts and Crafts Cor- 
poration at $10 a share. The building 
was erected and the first annual summer 
exhibition of paintings was held in it in 
August. Artists from various parts of 
the State were represented in this ex- 
hibition and it was the beginning of a 
widespread interest in the art colony. 

Since then there has been an exhibit 
of paintings and crafts work each sum- 
mer, lasting from a month to six weeks. 
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was made the first president. That win- 
ter the club held its first exhibition of 
paintings by visiting artists, in a little 
building donated by the Carmel Develop- 
ment Companj' for use as a club room. 
In September, 1900, two lots were se- 
lected and plans were immediately 
formed for the erection of a suitable 
building upon them. To this end an in- 
corporation committee was appointed 
consisting of Mrs. Josephine H. Foster, 
Mrs. Sydney Yard, Mrs. Mary E. Hand, 
and Mr. Arthur Vachell, and corporation 
papers were made out in December, 
1900. 

In March, 1907, plans for a club- 



The Arts and Crafts Club holds 
monthly meetings and under its auspices 
musicals, lectures, readings and original 
plays have been given and it has real- 
ized one of its ideals, in that it has been 
an active force and center for the social 
and civic life of the community. 

The two lots and the building are 
owned by the club, having been pur- 
chased by the sale of stock and by 
money-raising efforts of the members 
which have always been generously pat- 
ronized by the townspeople and summer 
visitors. 

In 1910, the club opened a summer 
school with classes in painting and 
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drawing, jewelry and leather work, na- 
ture study, music, dramatic reading, 
dancing, photography and needlework. 
Carmel has grown to be a favorite sum- 
mer home for members of the two great 
western universities, Leland Stanford 
University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Specialists from these institu- 
tions have generously contributed to 
the success of the school by giving lec- 
tures, and the teachers in the school have 
been skilled and proficient in their de- 
partments. 

The school has grown in sincerity and 
popularity till it seemed to the Arts and 
Crafts Club sufficiently strong to attract 
a famous teacher and to draw students 
from afar. To that end, and with the 
help of Mrs. J. V. Cannon, wife of Pro- 
fessor Cannon of the Carnegie Labora- 
tory in Carmel, a correspondence was 
entered into with Mr. C. P. Townsley, 
Director of the Chase Summer School of 
Art. Mr. Chase's replies, through Mr. 
Townsley, were so favorable, that the 
club, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Hand, and Miss M. 
De Neale Morgan, a Carmel artist and 
teacher, made preparations and plans 
for the school as early as January. Mr. 
Chase's final favorable answer was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and the 
entire community entered heartily into 
the arrangements necessary for housing 
the school and interesting the public in 
its session. 

Mr. Townsley arrived from New York 
in May, and formed the classes in prep- 
aration for Mr. Chase's criticism when 
he arrived early in July. Mr. Chase 
came to California directly from Europe, 
quite as enthusiastic over a season of 
teaching in his native land, after an 
absence of twelve summers, as was the 
Carmel colony to receive him. He held 
his first class meeting on the first Mon- 
day after his arrival in Carmel. and 
from that time until the middle of wSep- 
tember, he met the school every Monday 
morning for the regular "board criti- 
cism"; instructed and criticized at the 
studio and in the open ; answered class 
questions; gave informal talks upon art, 
and painted before the assembled classes 



five pictures, each illustrating his method 
in handling the various subjects. Four 
of these paintings, a portrait, a land- 
scape, a fish study and a still life were 
given as prizes to the students who 
painted the best studies under Mr. 
Chase's instruction. 

The first jprize was awarded to Miss 
Agnes Musser of Philadelphia, and the 
second to Miss Ellen Kellogg, of Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Later, a first prize was given to Mr. 
John Butler, of Seattle, Washington, and 
to Miss Louise Crowe, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Chase left for New York late in 
September, but he is to have a large 
exhibition of his paintings in a room re- 
served for him at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915, and 
he is a member of the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee for the Exposition; so his re- 
turn next season is eagerly anticipated 
by those who were privileged to receive 
his instruction or to meet him and feel 
the force of his genial, vital personality. 

Mr. Townsley, himself a painter and 
teacher, held successful exhibitions dur- 
ing the summer in California, and will 
remain here, associated with Mr. Jean 
Mannheim in the Pasadena Art School. 

The Chase Summer School at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea was the result of the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of a little body of men 
and women who wished to bring to the 
West the best in art, for the enjoyment 
of all, and to waken and foster the crea- 
tive life of the West. This season, 
crowned as it has been by the presence 
of an inspiring, masterly, broad-visioned 
teacher and artist, and a body of talented 
earnest workers, has been a rich reward. 

The Arts and Crafts Club of Carmel 
believe that this is just the beginning of 
a vital growth in art and culture in the 
West, a movement which will bear rich 
results. 



A collection of paintings by Gardner 
Symons was exhibited in the Art Gallery 
of the Pratt Institute from January 5th 
to 23d. In April in this same gallery 
will be shown a collection of paintings 
bv William Ritschel. 



